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POPULAR PROCESSES AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 

By A. C. Millspaugh, Ph. D. 

Acentuby after the Holy Alliance — a league of na- 
tions whose purpose was to make the world safe 
for despotism — men find themselves seriously discussing 
the relation of democracy and democracies to a new 
international structure. To the democratic standard 
have rallied men whose differences on concrete questions 
seem irreconcilable; and, on account of the vagueness 
and the numerous implications of the term "democracy," 
which account in part for its efficacy as a catch-word, 
it should be subjected to the analyses and researches 
which are ordinarily applied to other political pro- 
posals. In the minds of many liberals the term has 
already become a practical formula, meaning, externally, 
a world-order adjusted and controlled by organized, au- 
thoritative, and rational discussion, and, internally, the 
establishment of popular governments in the member- 
states with the purpose of further stabilizing the inter- 
national system. More far-reaching than the democratic 
programs of the past, this formula aims to secure ef- 
fective processes for the liberation of the force of popu- 
lar wills and to harness this force to international tasks. 

I. 

The world has never yet been other than a world 
partly democratic and partly autocratic. Diplomatists 
could never thoroughly grasp the world situation because 
nations were so unlike in their political processes that 
the leaders of one were unable to diagnose the temper 
and forecast the action of another. The provision of 
the Constitution that Congress shall guarantee to each 
of the States a republican form of government has no 
doubt contributed to the stability of the American 
Union ; and it is a healthy instinct according to which 
our States tend to imitate one another in the adoption 
of similar suffrage qualifications, methods of voting, and 
other governmental devices, as well as in their guaran- 
tees of civil liberty. If the governments of Germany 
and Great Britain had functioned alike we should not 
have seen the autocrat of one country telegraphing, 
seriously, as he asserted, to a mere figurehead in the 
other; and a governmental likemindedness would no 
doubt have precluded other more subtle misunderstand- 
ings. When some governments are operating in the 
dark, diplomacy, even in popular governments, is neces- 
sarily secret, and a people cannot express itself publicly 
with reference to another people. Into the difficulties 
of world politics the people cannot expect to be fully 
initiated, and to the inception of national policies in 
times of peace they are naturally indifferent. 

On this point the democratic instincts of John Bright 
expressed themselves in the middle of the last century: 
"But when you come to our foreign policy, you are no 
longer Englishmen; you are no longer free; you are 
recommended not to inquire. If you do, you are told 
you cannot understand it; you are snubbed, you are 
hustled aside. We are told that there is a great mystery 
about it." 1 Brightfs protest sounds like an echo of the 

1 TreYelyan : Life of Bright, p. 277. 



stubborn curiosity of the seventeenth century Puritans 
in the presence of those "deep matters of state" which 
King James would not have his Parliaments meddle 
with, which he thought beyond the ken of the popular 
mind, but which are now matters of free and familiar 
discussion. But to get them publicly • discussed and 
publicly controlled, and incidentally to avoid future 
civil wars, Englishmen were driven to shift the center 
of gravity of their state and to set up new political 
processes. The great acts of 1832, 1867, 1884, and 1911 
paved the way and afforded pacific means for social and 
economic progress ; and in this country the popular ap- 
proach to social justice has been preceded by reforms in 
machinery, such as the direct primary, the initiative, 
the referendum, and the popular election of Senators. 
Likewise, in international politics the same duality of 
interest must be maintained between democratic ends 
and democratic means; and henceforth every item of 
national procedure must be looked upon as a wheel in the 
international as well as in the domestic machine. 

The direct road is not always the shortest to a politi- 
cal goal. International political science, as distinguished 
from international law, must be based quite as much on 
the subjective character of States as on their objective 
relations; and in the building of a new international 
structure we must not neglect the domestic materials 
with which we are most familiar. 

II. 

In the examination of political machinery in the 
light of its international uses, respect will, of course, be 
paid to the substance rather than the forms of democ- 
racy. Had the question of the democratization of for- 
eign policy arisen in the Jacksonian era, the tendency 
of that time would have been to subject the Secretary 
of State and our diplomatic representatives to popular 
election, and a later generation would have debated the 
applicability of the recall. 

In my opinion, few would now urge either the elec- 
tion or the recall of these officers as essential to their 
democratization. The essential element is centralized re- 
sponsibility, which not only aids in focussing public 
opinion, but also contributes to administrative efficiency. 

Except in tbe most extraordinary circumstances, when 
the cumbrous machinery of impeachment may be in- 
voked, the ordinary method of enforcing the responsi- 
bility of elective officials is by means of popular elec- 
tions. An election is a registering of public opinion, 
and ordinarily, at least in the national field, public 
opinion is directed to a particular question, and hence 
made articulate, by means of political parties. In a 
government controlled by public opinion and parties, it 
is supposed that an official, when he formulates a policy 
or performs a discretionary act, will be guided to his de- 
cision, not alone by his own detached reasoning, but 
also by considerations of the sentiment of his party and 
the attitude of public opinion. 

There is no question that the attitude of public opinion 
as expressed in the newspapers and public demonstra- 
tions has often been a decisive factor in the determina- 
tion of foreign policies, both in the United States and 
in England; but on the other hand, the function of 
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American and English political parties in relation to 

foreign policies has been comparatively insignificant. 2 

With these limitations of party government in mind, 

it may be useful to inquire whether any change is 

3 In the United States the campaigns and elections of 1800, 1812, 
1844, 1896, and 1916, which were followed by momentous decisions 
in our foreign relations and which may be said to have affected pro- 
foundly the general international situation, In some cases did not 
even suggest and in any case did not forecast or determine the sub- 
sequent action of the government. In Great Britain the foreign 
policy of the government in the Crimean War, In the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair, in the Franco-Prussian War, in the Eastern complica- 
tions of 1878, in the Boer War, and in the Great War, was not fore- 
casted or determined by a prior electoral campaign. A refreshing 
exception was, the battle between Gladstone and Disraeli In 1880 
which, although complicated by financial issues and beclouded by the 
Irish question, seems to have turned on fundamental questions of 
foreign policy (Morley: "Life of Gladstone," II, p. 611 ff). 

In American party platforms foreign policy occupies a subordi- 
nate position and the parties usually differ In this respect only in 
phraseology. Even in 1900 and 1916, when the opposition attempted 
to unseat the party in power by criticism of foreign policy, the ob- 
scure, confused, and not altogether inspiring attack was countered 
in each case by holding up before the electorate the party record In 
domestic legislation and the general prosperity of the country. Since 
1856 both parties have upheld the Monroe Doctrine without attempt- 
ing to define It (Rep. platforms, 1864, 1884, 1888, 1892, 1900, 1904, 
1908, 1916; Dem. platforms, 1856, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904, 
1908, 1916) ; both have advocated closer relations with Latin Amer- 
ica (Tbid.) ; both have condemned entangling alliances (Rep. plat- 
forms, 1884, 1892, 1900; Dem. platforms, 1884, 1892, 1900, 1904, 
1916) ; both have expressed sympathy for oppressed peoples (Rep. 
platforms, 1868, 1872, 1892, 1904; Dem. platforms, 1868, 1888, 
1892) ; with special condolences to the Irish Home Rulers (Rep. 
platforms, 1888, 1892; Dem. platforms, 1888, 1892) ; to the Jews In 
Russia (Rep. and Dem. platforms of 1892) ; and to the Cubans 
(platforms of 1896) ; both have urged an isthmian canal (Rep. 
platforms, 1888, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912; Dem. plat- 
forms, 1856, 1892, 1900, 1904, 1908) ; since 1876 both have urged 
the restriction of Chinese immigration (Rep. platforms, 1876, 1880, 
1884, 1904 ; Dem. platforms, 1876, 1880, 1888, 1892, 1908) ; both In 
1912 commended the abrogation of the Russian treaty; both have 
declared themselves in favor of honorable peace (Rep. platforms, 
1872, 1892, 1900, 1908, 1904; Dem. platforms, 1872, 1888, 1892) ; 
neither has proposed a war ; both have twisted the tail of the Brit- 
ish lion (Rep. platforms, 1868, 1872 ; Dem. platforms, 1884, 1900) ; 
both have habitually promised protection to native and naturalized 
citizens abroad (Rep. platforms, 1860, 1868, 1872, 1876, 1884, 1896, 
1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916; Dem. platforms, 1856, 1868, 1876, 
1884, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916) ; and both have at different times in- 
dorsed past annexations and proposed future ones (Rep. platform of 
1896 : Dem. platform of 1860) . Republican compassion for the Ar- 
menians In 1896 is balanced by Democratic fellow-feeling for the 
Boers in 1900. 

The Republicans have four times recorded their adherence to the 
principle of international arbitration (in 1884, 1904, 1908, and 
1916), and in 1872 had three times approved of immigration (1864, 
1868, 1872) ; but the silence of the Democrats on these subjects Is 
not to be interpreted as opposition. Similarly, although the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1916 alone expressed the opinion "that the time 
has come when it is the duty of the United States to Join with the 
other nations of the world In any feasible association," many lead- 
ing Republicans were at the time heading a movement for such an 
association, and the proposition was not an Issue in the campaign. 
The protectionist tenets of the Republicans have led them to urge 
consistently a policy of reciprocity with foreign nations (platforms 
of 1888, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904) ; but the Democrats, In 1856, pro- 
posed "free seas and progressive free trade," whatever these terms 
may have meant, and in 1904 they indorsed reciprocity with Canada 
In 1912 the Democrats smiled on tolls exemption, as in 1900 they 
had frowned on the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty; but subsequent events 
showed that neither expression had any substantial meaning. Al- 
though the Republicans, in 1856, denounced the Ostend Manifesto 
as "in every respect unworthy of American diplomacy," and the 
Democrats, in 1872, declared that it was "alike dishonorable either 
to demand what is not right or to submit to what is wrong," neither 
party has ever consistently taken a moral position in foreign affairs 
different from that of the other. Rare are those cases, such as the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, where a party has proposed a 
specific policy for the future in which the other party has not con- 
curred, and which following the election has led to national action 
A boast, such as the Democrats Incorporated in their platform of 
1884, that "this country has never had a well-defined and executed 
foreign policy, save under Democratic administrations," simply serves 
to Illustrate the general vacuity of party pronouncements on foreign 
policy. 

■ About the only suggestion of real and consistent difference is 
found in the planks relating to foreign trade and the armed forces 
(compare platforms of 1916) ; and it appears to be true that, in 
general and largely as a matter of ill-defined prejudice, the Repub- 
licans, like the British Conservatives, have leaned toward a "spir- 
ited" and somewhat commercialistic foreign policy, while the Dem- 
ocrats, like the Liberals, have stressed the principles, usually vague 
and often disintegrating, of liberty and laissez-faire. Nevertheless 
what Lord Cecil says of English parties can be applied without much 
alteration to American parties : "Conservative policy in foreign and 
imperial affairs has been largely adopted by the leaders of the Lib- 
eral party, and except in so far as fiscal policies are concerned, the 
external affairs of the nation are no longer topics of distinctly par- 
tisan dispute" (Cecil :■ "Conservatism," p. 199). 



taking place which may tend to make parties more ac- 
tive and more effective instruments in the determina- 
tion of foreign policies and the stabilizing of interna- 
tional relations. 

Parties in the United States and in Great Britain 
are evidently passing through a transitional period; 
and the fact that they are lagging far behind the new 
social and economic cleavages should not blind us to 
the fact that a rough adjustment is nevertheless taking 
place. The two-party system of the United States and 
Great Britain, cutting vertically through trades and 
classes, may have been normal at one stage of demo- 
cratic evolution, but it has never been altogether stable, 
and there are no indications that it is necessarily perma- 
nent. For a number of years the two major parties 
have been much alike in composition and principles, 
their organizations have been weakening and the inde- 
pendent vote has been increasing. They are at present 
mainly preserved specimens of political inertia ; for men 
no longer tend to divide leisurely and instinctively , ac- 
cording to an inherited personal temperament or polit- 
ical philosophy. In a State which is industrialized, 
socialized, syndicalized, or trade-federalized, men will 
evidently gather into parties much as they now gather 
into trade-unions and other non-political associations, 
according to their ideas of concrete group-interest. 
Other countries show the beginning of this development 
much more clearly than either Great Britain or the 
United States. 3 Politico-economic groups have formed 
in Germany, perhaps for the reason that in that country 
social and economic questions have been vital and immi- 
. nent while political opinion has been inhibited by the 
nature of the government. Accordingly, that attitude 
has not been altogether illogical which has anticipated 
in autocratic Germany those visible and organized party 
reactions to foreign relations which are fervidly sup- 
pressed in the democratic countries, where parties have 
lost their political without gaining economic identities. 

It is evident that to parties which are basically eco- 
nomic the foreign relations of a country will be 
discussed and appraised in terms of group-interest, 
and jingoistic appeals should lose much of their infec- 
tiousness. There would seem likely to develop also a 
sympathetic understanding and co-operation between 
corresponding parties in different countries, an under- 
standing and co-operation much more complete and ef- 
fective than that, for example, between the Socialist 
parties of the various nations before the war and their 
self-conscious strivings for conversation during the War. 

If the future brings a world-order in which national 
organizations are parts of a larger organization and 
in which international problems become as manageable 
as domestic problems, and, in a sense, assimilated to 
them, we may expect the parties, in bidding for the 
support of intelligent independents, to formulate and 
press international programs in a more rational and 
fruitful way than they do at present. 

III. 

One must, of course, face the inevitable paradox of 
democracy that, in a government which ought to I; 

* Christensen : Politics and Crowd Morality, p. 238. 
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controlled by public opinion, public opinion is not al- 
ways fit to control. 

There is at all times in every country a popular preju- 
dice which has its roots deep in the nation's past, which 
is nourished by the history, the literature, and the sup- 
posed economic interests of the country, which forms 
the "spirit of the age," a state of mind which changes 
even more slowly than individual prejudices change, 
and which determines in a general way the public at- 
titude toward other nations and toward specific inter- 
national problems. Thus, during the whole of the nine- 
teenth century, the American "cake of custom" was 
compounded of the following ingredients: distrust of 
England, friendliness for France, a somewhat egotistical 
faith in the mission of the United States as the nurse 
and guardian of free government, and an instinctive 
sympathy for peoples, especially weak peoples adhering 
to the forms of democratic aspiration. On specific ques- 
tions such a public opinion evidently is as likely to be 
wrong as it is to be right. 

Neither is passion a safer guide than prejudice. 
Elihu Eoot has pointed out that "It is not uncommon 
to see two governments striving in the most concilia- 
tory and patient way to settle some matter of difference 
peaceably, while a large part of the people in both 
countries maintain an uncompromising and belligerent 
attitude, insisting upon the extreme and uttermost view 
of their own rights in a way which, if it were to con- 
trol national action, would render peaceable settlement 
impossible." 4 If this is true in time of peace, it is 
doubly true when war has been declared. At a time 
when discussion of future policy is most necessary, pub- 
lic opinion and parties deliberately abdicate in the in- 
terest of national solidarity; public opinion assuming a 
^elf-inflicted paralysis of thought and parties renounc- 
ing their normal criticisms and competitions in a coa- 
lition or a truce and a postponement of national elec- 
tions. As Gladstone wrote in 1855 : "The government 
are certainly giving effect to the public opinion of the 
day. If that be a justification, they have it: as all gov- 
ernments of England have had, in all wars, at eighteen 
months from their commencement." 6 

There is some encouragement, however, in the re- 
flection that the world has never yet experimented with 
a real democracy, a government responsible to the opinion 
of all its people. No nation calling itself democratic 
has yet adopted universal adult suffrage, which is, after 
all, only a condition precedent, and not a guarantee of * 
democratic government. Notwithstanding universal 
suffrage, if the majority votes as the minority wills to 
have them vote, through ignorance, or prejudice, or cor- 
ruption, or "deference," the government is an oligarchy 
and not a democracy. In an ideal democracy each voter 
would be conscious of his own interest and of the in- 
terest of the state, and would vote according to a 
reasoned and not wholly selfish judgment of the rela- 
tion of one to the other. 

In spite of the intellectual and moral shortcomings 
of the average voter, it is believed that the extension 
of the suffrage has been a stabilizing international in- 

* American Journal of International Law, 1907, p. 1 
5 Morley : Life of Gladstone, I, p. 652. 



fiuence. This conviction inspired the faith of John 
Bright in franchise reform; and a demonstration that 
his faith was not misplaced was furnished by the at- 
titude of the English workingmen during the American 
Civil War. 7 Their attitude appears significant because 
it was determined largely by the fact that their group- 
character, their interest in the vindication of the dig- 
nity of labor, was involved as an issue in the war, and 
showed that a sympathy, strong enough to be decisive 
in international affairs, can exist between groups, owning 
different national allegiances but possessing a similar 
composition and the same democratic aspiration. The 
significance of English opinion was further revealed by 
Motley when he wrote: "The real secret of the exulta- 
tion which manifests itself in the Times and other 
organs over our troubles and disasters is their hatred, 
not to America so much as to democracy in England." 8 
Trevelyan adds his opinion that if England in 1861 
"had possessed institutions as democratic as those of our 
own day, there would have been no Alabama and no 
effective 'Southern sympathy.' " 9 

When we say, then, that the world is to be made safe, 
not merely for democracy, but by democracy, we mean 
that it is to be a world constituted of nations so organ- 
ized that the functioning of each will be understandable 
and pre-dictable by the others, controlled by parties 
similarly like-minded and internationally sympathetic, 
based on a suffrage which will liberate and develop the 
force of those classes whose group-interests are in favor 
of pacific international methods. 

IV. 

In spite of many encouraging tendencies, it is evi- 
dent that after the war, in every nation, however demo- 
cratic it may be, public opinion and parties will be for 
a considerable time occupied with insistent questions 
of internal reconstruction to the exclusion of questions 
of foreign relations, and that specific questions of for- 
eign relations will not be decided in the immediate 
future, any more than in the past, by referenda, elec- 
tions, the imposition of direct responsibility on con- 
ductors of foreign policy, or even by the timely pressure 
of newspapers and public demonstrations. Officials 
will still decide questions to which their candidacy and 
election bore no reference and in support of their deci- 
sions democratic publics may be expected to stand 
solidly. 

Burke gave classic expression to the relation between 
a member of Parliament and his constituents; and he 
would doubtless have taken a still more independent 
position had he been in executive office. Gladstone 
as Prime Minister saw his peculiar gift to be, not "the 
simple acceptance of public opinion, founded upon the 
discernment that it has risen to a certain height need- 
ful for a given work, like a tide"; but rather "an in- 
sight into the facts of particular eras, and their rela- 
tion one to another, which generates in the mind a 
conviction that the materials exist for forming a public 
opinion and for directing it to a particular end." 10 

6 Trevelyan : Life of Bright, p. 273. 

' Ibid., p. 298 ff. 

"Ibid., p. 304. 

» Ibid. 

10 Morley : Life of Gladstone, II, p. 241. 
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President Wilson used these splendid words in 1915: 
"That is the strength of a democracy, because there 
daily arises in the great body of a democracy the ex- 
pression of an untrammeled opinion which seems to 
fill the air with its suggestions of duty; and those who 
stand at the head of affairs have it as their bounden 
duty to endeavor to express in their own actions those 
things that seem to rise out of the conscience, and hope, 
and purpose of the great body of the people them- 
selves." 11 On the other hand, the people "have again 
and again," he wrote in 1908, "as often as they were 
afforded the opportunity, manifested their satisfaction 
when he has boldly accepted the role of leader, to which 
the origin and character of his authority entitle him. 
The Constitution bids him speak, and times of stress 
and change must more and more thrust upon him the 
attitude of originator of policies." 12 

When one reads history one is appalled by the way 
that its course, in spite of powerful undercurrents, has 
been turned hither and thither by a temperamental pe- 
culiarity or a personal caprice. Lord Morley in his 
Life of Gladstone cites the Schleswig-Holstein affair as 
"one of the very few instances in which the public 
opinion of the country at the eleventh hour reined back 
a warlike minister" ; for Palmerston had told the House 
of Commons in 1863 that if the Teutonic powers per- 
sisted "it would not be Denmark alone with which they 
would have to contend." The English Cabinet, how- 
ever, went so far as to frame and submit a communi- 
cation to Louis Napoleon to the effect that Prance and 
England "were jointly to insist that the claim of the 
Duke of Augustenburg should be peacefully settled on 
juridical grounds; and to announce to Prussia and Aus- 
tria that if they proceeded to prosecute it by the use 
of force against Denmark, we would jointly resist them 
with all our might." The Emperor declined, and his 
answer, "so foolish in its terms, and so pregnant with 
consequences in this matter, was, I believe, to be found 
in the pique of Louis Napoleon at a reply we had .then 
recently given to a proposal of his for an European 
conference or congress." 18 

Pregnant, indeed; for if Prussianism, at the very 
threshold of German hegemony, had been compelled to 
stand on "juridical grounds" recent history might have 
been wholly different. It is futile to imagine what 
might have been, or what would have happened had a 
cabinet instead of an Emperor decided this matter for 
France; but, even in a world of democracies, such por- 
tents, sometimes as trivial to first sight as the tiny 
cloud which precedes the typhoon, must frequently be 
divined by the intellectual and moral equipment of a 
few leaders. Is there room for a reasonable supposi- 
tion, founded in the nature of democracy, that in such 
an emergency officials will be likely to decide wisely, 
not always, perhaps, as public opinion would have them 
decide, and sometimes in opposition to public opinion, 
but as the matured judgment of the future would have 
them decide ? As likely, it may be answered, as was the 



u Quoted In Ashbee : The American League to Enforce Peace, pp. 
74-75. 

" Wilson : Constitutional Government in the United States, p. 73. 
» Morley : Life of Gladstone, II, p. 115 ff. 



Roman official who took the auspices. Nevertheless, 
granting human limitations, is there not some ground 
for hoping that the diplomatists of democracies will in 
the future more often than in the past steer past their 
Trent Affairs and prefer Geneva Arbitrations to Cri- 
mean Wars ? 

Besides the objective "spirit of the age" there is 
another more subjective one which may be dominated 
national morality. There seems to be little question 
that the normal tendency in democracies is toward the 
development of a national morality which shall give 
the same recognition to national duties as to national 
rights. In 1914 as in 1917 the great democracies were 
pacific, not in the crude sense that they had deliberately 
adopted pacific policies as most in consonance with their 
material interests, but that in the public minds of these 
democracies there existed a nascent prejudice in favor 
of just ends and rational means in international rela- 
tions. This prejudice is not to be confounded with a 
quietistic pacifism or a materialistic preoccupation. Its 
dominance is not inconsistent with the free, strenuous, 
and competitive play of national energies. Indeed, 
there is much reason to believe that those internal social 
and political struggles which have free rein in democ- 
racies contribute to the development of a sentiment of 
tolerance toward other nations. The egotistical na- 
tionalism, which has attained its most perfect fruit in 
Prussianism, does not appear to flourish in democra- 
cies, because in a democracy the struggles of groups 
are not, as Von Biilow infers of Germany, outside the 
government and injurious to the State, but something 
which is essential to the normal functioning of the gov- 
ernment and the full life of the State. At the apex of 
a democracy in ordinary times is a discordant apparatus 
consisting of a juxtaposition of groups in power and 
groups in opposition functioning by means of debates, 
campaigns, fluctuating majorities, mutual recrimina- 
tions, and disparagement of the nation's institutions, 
acts, and purposes. A public educated under such a 
system cannot be cock-sure, intolerant, selfish, and blind 
to its international obligations. Neither should one 
ignore altogether the important possibility that the 
democratic public of the future will direct its formal 
education to the teaching of national duty, foreign in- 
stitutions, and a rewritten and revitalized history which 
shall stress the growth and workings of internationalism. 

Is it idle to hope that such a public will be more 
likely to be represented in the future by a Gladstone 
or a Canning than by a Palmerston or a Disraeli ? The 
inference, of course, is not that Gladstone and Canning 
were always right and Palmerston and Disraeli always 
wrong; but that a world of democracies will be safer 
in the hands of statesmen possessing the spirit of the 
former than that of the latter. 

Democratic electorates have already at times re- 
sponded to the challenge of a high international moral- 
ity, as in the case of Gladstone's Midlothian campaign 
of 1879, when he discoursed on such subjects as "the 
sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan" and 
a "mutual love" that "is not limited by the shores of 
this island, is not limited by the boundaries of Chris- 
tian civilization," but which "passes over the whole but- 
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face of the earth, and embraces the meanest along with 
the greatest in its unmeasured scope." Such eloquence 
may be dismissed as mere electioneering verbiage, but, as 
Morley says, "One should take care lest in quenching 
the spirit of Midlothian we leave sovereign mastery of 
the world to Machiavelli." 14 

Conditions in England may be in some respects more 
favorable than in the United States for the elevation 
of men of the Gladstonian type to positions of leader- 
ship; but the bald dictum that a democracy, like the 
United, States, is governed by mediocrity and that the 
best men are not chosen President does not express a 
permanent truth. It has long been one of the truisms 
of our practical politics that the people demand in a 
presidential candidate a private moral character far 
above the average. They have not been equally exacting 
with reference to his intellectual qualifications. Prior to 
the election of Jackson we had Presidents of ample in- 
ternational experience. J. Q. Adams, the most abun- 
dantly qualified, cannot be said, however, to have been 
a popular choice; while his rival, Andrew Jackson, in 
most respects the antithesis of Adams, was in every re- 
spect a popular President. During the long period after 
1828, when the frontier gave color to our politics, the 
presidential candidate was often described truly as "a 
man of the people" — that is, an average man. Since 
the Civil War we have usually elected a man who seemed 
to be of the fighting type, either a military hero or a 
successful opponent of some form of political corrup- 
tion. This type of politician with its inherent appeal 
to the imagination, its self-advertisement, and its adapt- 
ability to rough-and-tumble campaigning, has a great 
initial advantage over other types; and, accordingly, 
eminent jurists and scholars have rarely been elected, or 
even nominated. Judge Parker was inept; Mr. Taft 
would never have been nominated had he not quitted 
the bench for administrative work; nor would Wilson, 
the scholar, and Hughes, the jurist, had they not ac- 
quired reputations as fighting State executives. Of 
course, it would be ridiculous to assert that the jurist 
type and the scholar type are necessarily the types best 
fitted to deal pacifically with foreign policies ; but there 
is no doubt that it would be wholesome to have in our 
politics, both domestic and international, a strong in- 
fusion of men who have formed habits of receiving ideas, 
weighing evidence, and reaching conclusions by rigid 
reasoning, and at the same time have not lost their 
sympathy with the spirit of the democratic masses. 

The American electorate may be expected to receive 
such men more kindly in the future ; and it will pass the 
more quickly to the new point of view when it shakes 
off the ignoble impedimenta of patronage, pork, and 
campaign clap-trap, which hinder the invocation and 
expression of its best self. 

Herein may be found the unique service of President 
Wilson. Whether or not his substantive statesmanship 
be wise or successful, he may be found ultimately to 
have acquainted the people with a new type of political 
leadership ; a relationship between the electorate and the 
government which, intellectually and morally, has been 
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more exacting and stimulating than any the country has 
recently known; and it may not be vain to expect that 
the educative experience of such a leadership will con- 
tribute to make America a "safer" member of the world 
community. 

The tendencies of democracy in Great Britain and the 
United States, although partaking more of the nature 
of vague suggestion than of concrete development, have 
contributed, and will probably continue to contribute, 
to international stability. These tendencies undoubt- 
edly assert themselves the more freely because the two 
countries have been partially isolated and their terri- 
torial and economic needs have been largely satisfied. 
The institutional democratization of all nations may not 
in itself be sufficient to insure international stability un- 
less they are freed from those internal and external 
pressures which seem in some states to explain and jus- 
tify autocracy. Relief from present pressures, post- 
bellum weariness and reconstruction, and a "league of 
honor" which shall at least temporarily put a visible 
sanction behind international law, will, however, do 
much to "make the world safe for democracy" by giv- 
ing democracy a breathing spell in which to make itself 
safe. 



THE AMERICAN-JAPANESE AGREEMENT 

Official Statement of the Agreement Concerning China Hade 
Between the State Department and the Japanese Special 
Mission, with Mr. Lansing's Explanation. 

The following announcement was made, November 6, 
1917, by the United States Department of State: 
On Friday, November 2, 1917, the" Secretary of State 
and Viscount Ishii, the special Japanese Ambassador, 
exchanged at the Department of State the following 
notes dealing with the policy of the United States and 
Japan in regard to China: 

"Department of State, 
"Washington, November 2, 1917. 

"Excellency : I have the honor to communicate herein 
my understanding of the agreement reached by us in 
our recent conversations touching the questions of mu- 
tual interest to our governments relating to the He- 
public of China, 

"In order to silence mischievous reports, it is believed 
by us that a public announcement once more of the 
desires and intentions shared by our two. governments 
with regard to China is advisable. 

"The governments of the United States and Japan 
recognize that territorial propinquity creates special re- 
lations between countries, and, consequently, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States recognizes that Japan has 
special interests in China, particularly in the part to 
which her possessions are contiguous. 

"The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, 
remains unimpaired, and the Government of the United 
States has every confidence in the repeated assurances 
of the Imperial Japanese Government that while geo- 
graphical position gives Japan such special interests, 
they have no desire to discriminate against the trade 



